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No More “Tomorrows” 
By Margery Quigley, Librarian, Montclair, N. J. 


“Dear me!” sighed the exhausted library 
assistant, “everybody comes with reference 
questions at the same time. When it’s busy, 
I have to say, ‘We will have this information 
ready for you tomorrow. Thank goodness 
there is always a tomorrow morning, to look 
in the Readers’ Guide!” 


“I think,” said one of the floor workers, 
“we hold our magazines too sacred. Why 
can’t we let the readers go to the magazine 
shelves and find the Readers’ Guide refer- 
ences for themselves?” 


“I am for that,” agreed the librarian. “It 
breaks my heart to see the dust gathering on 
our piles of magazines. We must figure 
out some way for people to use the maga- 
zines more.” 


“And some way to get more titles and 
more circulating copies! When I look for 
magazine material listed in the Guide, I hate 
to draw a blank.” 


Then and there “the open door policy” was 
inaugurated. The Readers’ Guides were 
moved at once to shelves between the card 
catalog, the vertical file and the encyclopedias. 
Table, call slips and pencils were conven- 
iently near. The magazine stacks were thrown 
open to all comers. At the desk and in let- 
ters, this multigraphed slip was distributed: 


Try THE Morninc Hours 


The hours in the morning and early after- 
noon at the Library are quiet, and individual 
service is possible to a much greater extent 
than in the busy evenings. 

If it is convenient for you to use the Li- 
brary between the hours of 9 a.m. and 3 p.m., 
the Library would thereby be the better able 
to serve you. 


Persons coming with reference questions 
before the busy period received a lessun in 
the use of the Readers’ Guide. 


The Guide and the Staff 


Making the staff familiar with every phase 
of the Readers’ Guide from symbols, through 
volume and pages, to cross references was 
the subject for a staff meeting. The popular- 
ity of the Readers’ Guide trebled with in- 
different assistants and with the public after 
the “Lists of Periodicals Indexed” were 
checked with Have or Missing. 


Follow-up work on unanswered questions 
was strictly and quickly pursued. For ex- 
ample, an assistant reported that she could 
find no _ biographical information about 
Mukerji, in Who’s Who and similar sources. 
Another assistant located his portrait through 
the Readers’ Guide and a long biographical 
paragraph by discovering when and where a 
serial of his began. 


Assistants were pledged not to report “Not 
in the Library” until the Readers’ Guide had 
been searched. Countee Cullen’s poems illus- 
trated the reason for this rule—none in the 
card catalog, none in Granger, plenty discov- 
ered in magazines through the Readers’ Guide. 


Typewritten reminders 


Have You Consulted the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
As Well As This Book? 
Additional Material Usually Found There 
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were pasted on the covers of Granger, on in- 
dexes to plays and to illustrations, almanacs, 
year-books, volumes of the Reference Shelf, 
and Firkins; also in books on controversial 
subjects and where the library’s book supply 
was inadequate: e.g. Amy Lowell’s poems. 

The “reserves” assistant used the Readers’ 
Guide to supplement the ultra-popular books. 
Through the Readers’ Guide she collected the 
serial sections of Eight Years with Wilson, 
or of Show Boat, for example, and then cir- 
culated them. To increase the supply, notices 
were posted, such as 


The Library Needs 
COPIES OF SCRIBNER’S 
(December Through August) 
containing 
The Silver Spoon 


Will You Give the Library Yours? 


Whenever a new Readers’ Guide appeared, 
the librarian went through the advertisements 
and announcements. She examined entries 
covering library work, as Children’s Reading. 
The reference assistant read through the en- 
tries for holidays and for the city and state, 
thus discovering new material for school and 
club use and for “the local history file.” The 
“hobby cards” were matched with it. As- 
sistants were required to read Here and There 
and Notes and Announcements, as a prevent- 
ive for an “inbred” attitude of mind. 


Telling the World 


In teaching the Readers’ Guide as part 
of courses in the use of the library, each 
pupil was given a page torn from a back 
number of a Readers’ Guide, in lieu of uni- 
form sample pages, to follow in class dis- 
cussion of symbols, plan, cross references. 
Multigraphed questions, similar to sample, 
were assigned as home work. 


Lesson V 


1. List three magazines in which you can 
find articles on Vocational education. 
Give: 
Title of article 
Author (if given) 
Name, volume, page, and date of maga- 
zine 


The bibliography required from each stu- 
dent included magazine articles. 

When special groups, as those from the 
normal school and classes from private schools 
and from the business colleges visited the li- 
brary, magazines as the complement of books 
and the Readers’ Guide as the key to maga- 
zines were always emphasized. 

An assistant visited many shops where 
magazines and books were sold. She -took 
with her a Readers’ Guide and explained how 
the library could locate articles and give exact 
dates. Most of the shopkeepers were willing 
to refer inquirers about articles and older 
magazines to the library. 

Readers’ Guides were included in the many 
exhibits of books taken to meetings of clubs 
and special groups or exhibited in library 
“booths” at local “shows.” Enough persons 
inquired into them to establish the practice of 
including them in all book exhibits. 

In the countless speeches of the librarians 
before groups of all sorts on reading and 
the uses of the library, a paragraph about the 
Readers’ Guide and the magazines related to 
the topic in hand was always included. In- 
cidentally, amateur writers’ groups showed 
the largest returns on these explanations. 
Many writers soon made a practice of con- 
sulting the Readers’ Guide to learn what 
articles had been published on a subject and 
in what magazines. 

When clubs were circularized in the fall, 
this reprint from a monthly bulletin was en- 
closed: 


Rounp Rosin Hoop’s BARN 


If you want to locate an article that you 
read in some magazine, when and where you 
know not; 

If you want to look up some play of which 
you can only remember the subject; 

If you want to find a song or a poem of 
which you merely know the first line; 

Don’t putter for weeks aimlessly through 
such material as you may have at hand, but 
come to the library. 

There one of the reference assistants will 
help you to locate what you want through 
tools and indexes built for exactly that: pur- 
pose. The Reading Room has magazines on 
art, literature, education, poetry, nature, 
science, architecture, music, religion, interior 
decoration political economy, and industrial 
magazines ranging from business and invest- 
ment to engineering and building construction. 
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These reprints were distributed in pay en- 
velopes, given out at lectures, used as place 
cards at large civic dinners, and were left 
in offices, plants, and apartment house mail 
boxes. They were also placed at the charg- 
ing desk, with a take one sign. 


Gifts of Magazines 

The demand for more magazine titles and 
for more circulating copies increased auto- 
matically. To stimulate gifts this multigraphed 
slip was given out at the charging desk and 
in letters: 


The Library can make good use of 
gifts of magazines. 
As soon as you have finished reading 
yours, will you give them to the 
Library? 


These slips were pasted on the outside cover 
of circulating magazines. “Gift” was written 
large on magazines received. Gifts of new 
titles were entered in the “List of Period- 
icals Indexed.” 


Squeezing Old Readers’ Guides Dry 


The waste of time in clipping old magazines 
is gigantic when done without the aid of the 
Readers’ Guide. Instead of the slow exam- 
ination of likely magazines about to be dis- 
carded, the reference and the children’s li- 
brarians took the year-old Readers’ Guide, 
checked all entries they wanted on local his- 
tory, art and civics, debate topics, holidays, 
and subjects in the school syllabus where ma- 
terial was scarce. Then the lowest paid 
clerical worker clipped and prepared for fil- 
ing the material thus indicated. 

The Picture Room keeps discarded Readers’ 
Guides, for locating illustrations and por- 


traits. The Music division and the library's 
training class build up finding lists by 
mounting subject entries. 

To standardize the forms of subject head- 
ings assigned, every one controlling a file of 
pamphlets, pictures, clippings or reading lists 
has a discarded Readers’ Guide to check 
against instead of a subject heading book. 


Advertising for Readers’ Guide 


Poster, used on lobby bulletin board, in ref- 
erence room, and in “extra-mural” exhibits: 


Ask to Have the 


Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
Explained 


It opens up a wealth of material not listed 
in the Card Catalog or found on the 
Book Shelves 


Poster, used on card catalog: 


Have You Consulted the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
As Well As This Catalog? 
Additional Material Usually Found There 


Labels, pasted on year books, etc.: 
Have you Consulted 
Dodgers 
Rounp Rosin Hoop’s Barn 

Sign, over shelf of Readers’ Guides 

Like Barnum, the librarians never knew 
whick pieces of advertising turned the trick; 
they only knew they got results. 





The arrangement of the periodicals in the 
periodical room is made an asset to the use 
of the Guide. The following suggested plan 
has been used with satisfaction. A uniform 
size library box for filing is purchased at a 
nominal price. Those furnished by the H. 
C. Schultz Co, Chicago Ill, are recom- 
mended. The box may be found in the adver- 
tisement section of the recent Guides. Size 
12x9x4 inches will contain six copies of the 
thicker magazines as Atlantic monthly or 
Harper's. The magazines are placed in cover 
according to date, January-June, July-Decem- 


ber. The name of magazine and date included 
are printed on the back of the cover. The cov- 
ers are arranged on the shelves alphabetically 
by name of magazine. An accurate list of 
magazines is thus provided. The back num- 
bers of the periodicals become as accessible 
as the books on the shelves. Each has its 
place by name and date. The advantage in the 
use of a single copy of a periodical over 
bound volumes is that the numbers for six 
months will supply six readers instead of one 
at the same time. 
Elizabeth S. Hoge 
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In the San Diego Public Library we use 
the Readers’ Guide more than any other ref- 
erence book. In our lobby we post notices 
of literary contests. With these notices we 
list not only references to books on our 
shelves but also to articles taken from the 
Readers’ Guide. We suggest that a vast 
amount of fugitive material may be located 
through that agent. Each week we display 
on our main floor what we call our “Ready 
Reference.” This consists of the questions 
we have been asked the most frequently dur- 
ing the preceding week. We give the an- 
swers and suggest avenues of information. 
Constantly we mention the Readers’ Guide as 
a quick, reliable source. 


EXAMPLES OF READY REFERENCE 


To illustrate, often we are asked if “Zane 
Grey” is a pseudonym. Here we know “Zane 
Grey” is the author’s name. But we like to 
give more than personal authority. We show 
the Readers’ Guide with its system of stating 
pseudonym, real name and, in the case of 
women, maiden name and husband’s full name. 
We say: “Yes, Dorothy Fisher was Dorothy 
Canfield. In private life she is Mrs. Charles 
Redwood Fisher.” “Yes, A.E. is the pseud- 
onym of George William Russell.” 

For the women’s clubs we make refer- 
ences, type and place them on a special bul- 
letin board. Many of these references are 
from the Readers’ Guide. The women work 
quickly with but little assistance. Even if 
they are not familiar with the method of the 
Readers’ Guide, they soon learn from our 
poster of explanation. The rack holding our 
Readers’ Guide is on the balcony where our 
bound magazines are shelved, and displayed 
on it are posters. We cut up old, duplicate 
numbers of the Readers’ Guide for these. 
First comes the list of magazines indexed. 
Those which we have are checked. The 
key to the abbreviations follows with the in- 
formation that this is a subject and author 
index. Then come the clippings with a typed 
slip above each noting an illustrative point. 
We give various examples of cross refer- 
ences, illustrating fully. Another point is 
made by indicating the number of articles 
listed under a country as, for instance, India. 
We stress the different subdivisions as; “Com- 


Using the Readers’ Guide 


By Grace Arlington Owen, Reference Department, San Diego, Cal. 





merce,” “Defense,” “Economic Conditions,” 
“History” and the like. This has been par- 
ticularly helpful. We explain how to find 
material upon a subject even if it 1s not the 
one indexed, as, upon looking up “Birth Reg- 
istrations,” one is referred to “Vital Statis- 
tics.” We have a clipping giving a wealth 
of articles about radio, criticisms of plays cur- 
rent in New York, a list of detective stories, 
and, as Mexico is at our doors, we use in- 
formation about portraits and articles rela- 
tive to President Calles to show how infor- 
mation about a contemporary executive may 
be gained. 

This display of explanation is based on our 
experience with the Readers’ Guide. Take 
for example, the “Blackfeet Indians,” which 
we use illustrative of cross reference. One 
day our largest newspaper called us at press 
hour asking what were the other two names 
for Blackfeet Indians. They must know in- 
stantly. We keep a Readers’ Guide by the 
telephone so answered with no delay, “Siksika 
and Piegan.” The Readers’ Guide is a spell- 
ing book too. Offices, stores, clubs and homes 
call us for the correct spelling of proper 
names especially. When we hear, “How do 
you spell, Mussolini?” “What is El Greco’s 
first name?” we have our verification ready 
in the Readers’ Guide. 


WITH THE SCHOOLS 


One of our greatest interests is in helping 
the boys and girls of the public schools, col- 
lege students and teachers. When we have a 
class of elementary school pupils, we teach 
them according to our poster of explanation. 
They are given old copies of the Readers’ 
Guide and a definite problem is set before 
them illustrating the points we have posted. 
Generally speaking, the older students are apt 
and respond to our suggestions that they study 
the information and ask the moment they can 
do mo more for themselves. Our work with 
the schools and colleges goes well because we 
familiarize ourselves thoroughly with the 


courses being given, study the Readers’ Guide 
beforehand and when our rush hour comes, 
we can suggest quickly and advise on Debat- 
ing topics, the French Budget, Climatology, 
Project Methods, School Law, Boulder Dam 
or the President’s Veto Power. 
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Finpinc PorrraAIts AND SCENES 


We must mention Pictures again. The ele- 
mentary school pupils make notebooks illus- 
trated with pictures from magazine articles 
about the subject they are studying as for 
example, “Japan.” These we locate through 
the Readers’ Guide. Then they go to the 
secondhand book stores and buy the maga- 
zine. Madame Kalich was here recently in 
“Magda.” We had no picture of her in that 
role in our collection. Through the Readers’ 
Guide we found one easily. One of our most 
interesting adventures happened when a local 
group produced “Quality Street.” There 
seemed to be no pictures in any books or col- 
lections until we used an old Readers’ Guide 
and saved the day and the stage sets. 


For THE Navy 


Just the other day our Marines went to 
Nicaraugua. At eleven o'clock of the day 
they were to sail, their chaplain appeared. He 
asked how much fugitive material we could 
locate on that country by one o'clock. He 
would then go to the secondhand book store, 
buy the magazines and, as he said: “Shoot in- 
formation into the boys all the way down.” 
When he returned, we had not only refer- 
ences from the Readers’ Guide but many 
magazines taken from our “Gift Boxes” all 
ready for the voyage south. 

Naturally calls from our sailors and ma- 
rines are imperative and demand speed. Dur- 
ing the last preparation for naval “exams” we 
were telephoned to have all we could find on 
“Tacna-Arica” ready. Then, practically 
everything was in the recent periodicals so 
the Readers’ Guide functioned well. Before 
China loomed large on the horizon, General 
Smedley Butler was interested in staging the 
battle of San Pasqual. Through the Readers’ 
Guide we covered the magazine field on this 
topic as well as giving him our large assort- 
ment of Californiana. So the Readers’ Guide 
is tied up continually with history. 


OTHER POSSIBILITIES 

Turning from war to parties, we increase 
our resources upon entertainment with ref- 
erences to the Readers’ Guide. Each month 
we post information concerning the holidays 
and festivals that are seasonal. Hallowe'en, 
Christmas and Arbor Day have been particu- 
larly featured this way. 








Recently, a club had chosen a French play 
for a contest in stage sets and announced 
copies would be in the library for study. But 


their plays did not come. The contest was 
in sad plight until through an old Readers’ 
Guide we found the play. “Where can I find 
a description of a prairie fire right now?” 
asked a patron. “All the stories I want are 
out.” A little search with the Readers’ Guide 
and an old New England Magazine yielded 
up the treasure. In great distress another 
patron said: “I must find a fugitive poem, 
I have set to music. My clipping is lost and 
the sale of my song depends on finding the 
who, when and where of that poem.” The 
search was rather long but the Readers’ Guide 
triumphed. 

Unquestionably, we are influenced to buy 
the magazines that are indexed. Also, we 
have added to our supply of bound material, 
some that we discovered through study of the 
Readers’ Guide. We advertise in the papers 
for donations of certain magazines and the 
response has been amazing. Especially has 
our reference material in archaeology been in- 
creased. 

Two incidents may serve to complete this 
account. A man utterly unused to working 
with library tools had been made librarian 
of his church. They had a number of books 
which he desired to arrange in available or- 
der. He did not want technical cataloguing. 
He was not familiar with library methods 
but he had a common sense idea of the sub- 
ject headings and indexing. We showed him 
the Readers’ Guide arrangements. He worked 
in our library for some time and made his 
scheme of subject headings from the Readers’ 
Guide at the same time expressing delight 
at finding so many ways of listing material. 

Then a trained commercial advertising 
writer camped with our Readers’ Guide for 
days. We enjoyed her expert methods and 
were much interested in her story of famous 
chefs written for one of the greatest steam- 
ship companies in the world to advertise 
their cuisine. Practically all of her material 
for this big order was found through the 
Readers’ Guide. Moreover, the Company 
liked her story. 

Thus each day we go adventuring with the 
Readers’ Guide. The scenes are always fresh 
and new, the possibilties different and the 
interest keen. 
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How Memorial Library Uses the “Readers’ Guide” 


By Mary E. Donaldson, Librarian, Gates Memorial Library, Port Arthur, Texas 


For a public library not to have the Readers’ 
Guide would be as wasteful of time as for 
a kitchen to lack electricity or running water. 
The Readers’ Guide is one of the greatest 
time-savers the library possesses. This is one 
of the first points I make when I show high 
school classes how to use this tool. Sometimes 
I describe the slow process it was for me 
and my classmates, who had no Readers’ Guide 
at our command, to find magazine articles 
dealing with subjects for our debates or 
speeches; then I demonstrate how quickly 
such information can be found when the 
Readers’ Guide is available. 

The Readers’ Guide also saves money. 
What would the small or medium-sized li- 
brary do without the Readers’ Guide? Think 
of all the books it ought to buy if it did not 
have the wealth of magazine material which 
the Readers’ Guide opens up! How many 
times people would leave our library disap- 
pointed were it not that through the Readers’ 
Guide we find in magazines the information 
which we do not have in books. Ship models, 


artistic arrangements of rocks on lawns, illus- 
trations of totem poles, pictures suitable for 
a boy’s room are some of the subjects for 
which magazines have recently made up for 
deficiencies in our book stock. 

It would be impossible for us to fill many 
school requests were it not for the Readers’ 


Guide. Frequently during the school year we 
are called upon to furnish as many pieces of 
information on a given subject as a teacher 
has pupils. Rarely do we have enough books, 
pamphlets, or clippings to meet such needs. 
Again the Readers’ Guide and the periodicals 
come to our rescue and enable us to assemble 
enough material for the social science classes 
studying canals, the bird club wanting infor- 
mation on protection of birds, the public 
speaking class preparing speeches on clean-up 
campaigns, the civics class considering the 
foreign policy of the United States, or the 
English classes writing about Christmas cus- 
toms. 

And then there are the women’s clubs. We 
could never afford to get books on all the sub- 
jects which these clubs study. To be sure, 
if a club is to have one or more programs 
on a given book, we make certain that we 
have several copies of this book. However, 


supplementary material is usually called for, 
and it is then that our magazines save us from 
purchasing books which would rarely be used 
after the program had been given. To illus- 
trate: a club is studying several of Wells’ 
novels. We have four copies of each of 
these, a number of clippings, and a few good 
books of literary criticism in which Wells is 
discussed, but this is not enough. The Read- 
ers’ Guide is consulted and twenty-four use- 
ful articles are found. 

Because we rely so much on magazines we 
encourage people to give us their old issues. 
It is convenient to have duplicates to replace 
lost or worn-out copies of magazines which we 
do not bind, and to lend instead of bound 
volumes. However, we believe so strongly 
in rendering service that we never let rules 
stand in our way; if a patron needs some in- 
formation which can be found only in a 
bound magazine, we lend it to him, usually 
asking that he return it in two or three days, 
possibly the next day. 

How do we teach the public to use the 
Readers’ Guide? Our chief means is instruc- 
tion given high school English classes. We 
are fortunate in being only half a block from 
the high school. Hence the two institutions 
are most intimately related. Our library sup- 
plements the high school library, ours being 
used almost exclusively for all assignments 
requiring the use of periodicals. This saves 
money for the community, and we find it oc- 
casions no trouble, for during the school day 
the adult public does very little reference 
work. 


Our service to the high schools calls for 
a library lesson for every English class. These 
lessons are given at our library and by mem- 
bers of our staff. The low junior lesson is 
on the Readers’ Guide. Its keynote is prac- 
ticality. It is very foolish for a librarian 
to spend time telling pupils how to do things 
unless provision has been made for them to 
do these things and do them before they 
have forgotten the directions. Hence we al- 
ways devote fully a third of the lesson period 
to practice work; the teachers follow the les- 
son with themes based upon information de- 
rived from magazines, and we insist upon the 
pupils’ starting to work promptly. 








Here is the outline for the lesson as given 
this term. You will observe that the lesson 
is very simple and concerned only with prac- 
tical matters. 


I. Explanation 


1. Brief definition of the Readers’ Guide 


2. Value of the Readers’ Guide, particu- 
larly as a time-saver 


Three kinds of entries (corresponding 

to three kinds of cards ia the card cata- 

log) 

Examples of what is found in the Read- 

ers’ Guide (Several references read 

which pupils copy and interpret; im- 

portant that the terms “il”, “por”, and 

“cond” are used and that the author is 

given for at least one reference) 

Other explanations 

a. Cross references 

b. Abbreviations for names of maga- 
zines 
List of magazines we have (type- 
written copy placed in the back of 
each Readers’ Guide) 
Magazines we bind 
these) 
List of bound magazines—typewriten 
sheet posted near the Readers’ Guide 
Arrangement of bound magazines 
(alphabetically and then numerically) 
Place where Readers’ Guides are 
kept (desk in main reading room) 
Caution in using Literary Digest, 
Mentor and Travel (Every issue 
starts with page 1) 


(asterisks by 


Directions 

a. Start with 1919-21 or 1922-24 Read- 
ers’ Guide; then use later volumes; 
if necessary, earlier volumes. 
Copy all references you expect to 
use from one volume 
Find articles in bound magazines 
Read article over fast but asking, 
“Is there anything I can use?”, then 
go back and take notes 
Ask for unbound magazines—pref- 
erably several at a time 


Requests 
a. Finish with Readers’ Guide quickly 
b. Handle Readers’ Guide carefully 


c. Put magazines away—and in the 
right place 


Ask for help when necessary 
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II. Practice work 


Students are given slips containing refer- 
ences to articles in bound magazines, also 
slips with topics in the Readers’ Guide which 
have cross references or are divisions of big 
subjects; e.g., “Prince of Wales”; Education 
of negroes in the United States”; “Uses of 
radio.” Each student is expected to find three 
articles in magazines and one subject in the 
Readers’ Guide. 

Since there is so much to be done in one 
period, it is imperative to have detailed plans 
and to know what examples to use. 

Subjects for the themes are selected by our 
staff and given to the English teachers. To 
meet the pupils’ varied interests we usually 
choose about fifty subjects. That students 
may not become discouraged in this, their first 
theme based on use of the Readers’ Guide, 
we never select topics on which there are 
so many articles that they would be bewil- 
dered. 

This class lesson is our most economical 
method of teaching the use of the Readers’ 
Guide. However, we do individual work. Oc- 
casionally students, before they have had this 
lesson, are given assignments which can be 
found only in the periodicals. Our custom 
is to show them how we find the material. 
We do the same with adults whenever they 
evidence an interest. Sometimes. people ask 
to be instructed in the use of the Readers’ 
Guide; usually they are delighted with it, like 
the preacher who kept murmuring, “What a 
wonderful book!” and formed the habit of 
consulting it frequently. 

This winter for the first time we gave group 
instruction to adults. Announcement was 
made in the papers, in letters to school prin- 
cipals, and on our bulletin board, that on a 
certain evening I would explain the use of 
the Readers’ Guide and The Industrial Arts 
Index. A small but interested group of teach- 
ers, club women, and others accepted the in- 
vitation. The explanation was similar to that 
given classes; one difference was that pages 
from paper-bound issues of the Readers’ 
Guide were distributed. 

Much of the staff’s use of the Readers’ 
Guide is done when preparing bibliographies 
on topics for which we expect many calls. 
We save time and render more efficient serv- 
ice by listing our material on important holi- 
days and subjects to be discussed by large 
groups. Our patrons are often in a great 
hurry; so, almost every day during our busi- 
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est hours we should be compelled to ask people 
to return later for their material, did we not 
have typewritten bibliographies of magazine 
articles on Lincoln, Gandhi, the McDowell 
Memorial Colony, criticisms of the plays se- 
lected by Burns Mantle in his annual anthol- 
ogy, and other topics studied by classes and 


clubs. Often most of the references are to 
magazines. 

In another respect the Readers’ Guide is 
valuable to our staff. It is used for both the 
card catalog and the vertical file for topics 
too recent for Sears or the A.L.A. Subject 
Headings. 





Suggestions on Publicity 


Interest would be stimulated in the paper, 
in the magazines and in the library by publish- 
ing lists of questions that could be answered 
by articles appearing in the magazines and 
referred to the Readers’ Guide, putting spec- 
ial stress on the use of the Guide. The 
questions must, however, be up to date, of 
general interest and on topics being generally 
discussed in press, pulpit or on the lecture 
platform. 

Let us question ourselves and find out how 
much we know about problems that are con- 
fronting the world today. 

1. What do we know about the influences 
which have contributed to develop the Revo- 
lution of China? 

2. What is the relation between Fascism 
and labor? 

3. How are our missionaries and missions 
looked upon in the Far East? 

4. American intervention in Mexico, is it 
justified ? 

5. What is the church and state conflict 
in Mexico? 

6. What relation has religion to human 
living? 

7. What is the relation of evolution to 
fundamentalism ? 

8. How is home-making taught in 
schools? 

9. What do women talk about? 


the 


10. Is beauty an asset or a liability? 


There is no excuse for wrong information 
on any topic, for we have magazines in which 
all the subjects mentioned are dealt with both 
pro and con. By using the Readres’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature and looking under the 
subject in which you are interested you will 
find plenty of splendid material. The libra- 
rians will be glad to explain the use of the 
Guide to you, and you can take the maga- 
zines home with you unless they are current 
numbers. 


None of the articles are very long—the 
longest could be read in less than an hour, 
and think of the knowledge acquired if a few 
hours each week were given to subjects that 
you have a right to know about. Try it 
for a month. 

Helen H. Morrow 


Letter to Superintendent of schools 
Dear Sir: 

Because we believe that we can be of im- 
portant service to you and to those under 
your direction, we should like to emphasize 
at this time the scope and efficiency of the 
Readers’ Guide in simplifying and expediting 
the task of locating information on any de- 
sired topic for teacher and pupil alike. 

We are putting our letter to you in ques- 
tion form, believing that in this fashion it 
will give greater service and we hope that 
you will find it essential to bring it to the 
thoughtful attention of your faculty and 
pupils. We should greatly appreciate your 
courtesy if it could be brought to assembly 
notice or posted on a general bulletin board. 

Do you know the Readers’ Guide? 

Do you know that the Readers’ Guide: 

1. Indexes 105 current periodicals? 

2. Covers alphabetically every topic in 
these 105 magazines? 

.3. Helps you locate in five minutes (or 
less!) all that has been written on any sub- 
ject in these 105 representative and reliable 
periodicals ? 

4. Offers bibliographies on a wide variety 
of subjects? 

5. Locates the Jatest information available? 

Do you use the Readers’ Guide? 

We believe that your local public librarian 
stands ready to put the library service, which 
includes a demonstration in the use of the 
Readers’ Guide, within the practical reach of 
every teacher and boy and girl of your 


schools. 
E. W. Chandler 
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The Indispensable Readers’ Guide 


By Jessie F. Brainard, Librarian, Horace Mann School for Boys, New York City 


“Gee, that must be good!” was the spon- 
taneous exclamation of a new boy as he “lis- 
tened in” on a conversation between the school 
librarian and members of the debating team, 
on the use of the Readers’ Guide to Period- 
ical Literature. So entirely do we agree with 
him, that every pupil in the school is given 
a lesson on the Readers’ Guide, as soon as 
practical after his entrance into the Junior 
High School. Discarded copies of the 
Readers’ Guide are saved for lesson purposes, 
and each student has a copy to examine as the 
librarian explains the “List of Periodicals In- 
dexed,” “Key to Abbreviations,” alphabetical 
arrangement by author, title and subject, sub- 
heads, cross references, and that section most 
difficult of all for pupils to remember, the 
volume and page numbers, and the date by 
month, day and year. Careful explanation is 
given that volume number comes first, and is 
better than date number, to use when maga- 
zines are bound, as the volume number is 
usually printed in large figures on the back 
of the book. Inclusive page numbers con- 
nected by a hyphen, follow volume, and then 
comes the date, which can be used more 
quickly than volume number when magazines 
are unbound. The last important item to ex- 
plain, is the method of cumulation, a _ re- 
alphabeting month by month, and year by 
year, so that it is necessary to use only a 
few volumes to cover all the years since the 
Readers’ Guide was first published. Students 
are always surprised to discover that the 
Readers’ Guide gives references on the older 
writers and subjects as well as the modern, 
and that no report for English is complete 
without a search through its volumes. From 
Sara Teasdale back to The Venerable Bede, 
the Readers’ Guide points to some article of 
interest. 

“My boys want subjects for debate,” says 
a high school teacher. The librarian turns 
to the Readers’ Guide and selects topics on 
which, at a moment’s notice, she can furnish 
useful material. For the class in Public 
Speaking, she turns again to the Readers’ 
Guide and makes a list of subjects interest- 
ing for assembly programs. 

“What was the date of the First Opium 
Conference?” asks a history teacher. Other 
places are searched, but our small library 


finds that only the Readers’ Guide has its 
answer. 

The Hygiene class wants material on Oc- 
cupational Diseases, not, it would seem, a 
very interesting topic to the ordinary school 
boy. Yet with the help of references and 
cross-references in the Readers’ Guide, the 
library can offer illustrated articles from Sci- 
entific American and other magazines which 
connect the subject with some phase of life 
that a boy knows. There is, in fact, no de- 
partment of school life that may not be en- 
riched and more closely related to the life 
of the boy and girl, by the use of material 
found with the help of the Readers’ Guide. 

In the Public Library, with its wider sup- 
ply of bound magazines, there is greater op- 
portunity for immediate practice work, when 
giving a lesson on the Readers’ Guide, than in 
the school library. After the instruction, each 
pupil is given a reference to find and the 
search becomes an exciting game, easily 
learned by all. 

When a close relationship exists between the 
Public Library and the schools, there is op- 
portunity for the librarian to give instruction 
in the use of the Readers’ Guide at teachers’ 
meetings. The same thing holds true for 
women’s clubs. Such occasions are favorable 
for requests that discarded magazines be 
saved and given to the library. 

“Where can I find a price list of maga- 
zines?” is a “near-Christmas” inquiry from 
a person who must fit her gift to her pocket 
book. In “List of Periodicals Indexed,” the 
Readers’ Guide can furnish ‘prices with titles 
and publishers. 

“Who wrote the poem ‘River Music,’ and 
when and where did it appear?” asks a reader. 
The Readers’ Guide, with its long list of 
“Poems” by author and title, can furnish the 
information. 

“What are the current art exhibitions? asks 
an art lover. The Readers’ Guide, under 
Art—Exhibitions, points to magazines which 
month by month, give such lists. 

“Where can I find reliable investment ad- 
vice?” asks a business man. Again we turn 
to the Readers’ Guide and satisfy our inquirer. 


“Where can I find accurate photographs?” 
asks a motion picture man preparing for a 


new picture. The Readers’ Guide has an an- 
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swer for him and other artists to whom the 
bound volumes of magazines are a real boon. 

Enumeration of types of inquiry to be sat- 
isfied through the Readers’ Guide, might be 
continued indefinitely. For all ages covered 
by the span of life, on all subjects, from 
microorganisms to the “Blessed Isles,” the 
Readers’ Guide has a message. It stands on 
our shelves, and in our thoughts, with the 
dictionary and encyclopedia as one of the 
three indispensable aids to serious reference 
work, * * * 


Outline for a Publicity Campaign to secure 
magazines for the library and to acquaint the 
public with the Readers’ Guide. 

Date. Spring or Fall—general housecleaning 
periods. 


Article for Newspapers. 
Pustic Lrprary NEEDS MAGAZINES 

The Public Library is glad to receive gifts 
of discarded magazines for use in the Refer- 
ence Department. “The Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature,” which indexes 100 of 
the more popular magazines, makes immedi- 
ately available to the public the vast wealth 
of magazine material. It is of equal impor- 
tance to the research worker, the writer and 
the school boy. 

The following magazines are especially 
needed. (List those which the library lacks, 
or needs in duplicate.) 


Window advertisement. 


Borrow the whole, or part of a window in 
a store where magazines are sold. Place with 
numbers of the Readers’ Guide the following, 
printed on a large poster. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY POSTER 


Magazines Kept Working! 


The Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature 


Does the Trick! 


You Can Help to Extend Its Use to the 
Public by Saving Your Discarded 
Magazines for the Public Library 


(Have here a photograph of the Readers’ 
Guide set.) 


Use same poster at railroad station, magazine 
stand, and other store windows, using in place 
of photograph, sample page, cover and “List 
of Periodicals Indexed,” taken from a dis- 
carded number of the Readers’ Guide. 


Have on display in the window the maga- 
zines indexed in the Readers’ Guide, with this 
poster. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY POSTER 


Magazines Indexed in the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


Back Numbers of These Are Useful to the 
Public Library 


Statement to send to principals and libra- 
rians of non-subscribing schools. 


Every Modern School Library Uses 
Magazines 
Make Them of Permanent Reference Value 
by Subscribing to Their Index 
The Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature 


(Send with this statement a copy of the 
Readers’ Guide.) 


Statement to be sent to business firms to 
promote subscription to the Readers’ Guide in 
Special Libraries. 


Help Your Research Department to 
Do Better Work and to Do It 
More Quickly 


By Subscribing to the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
An Index 


Which Makes Instantly Available Articles 
on All Subjects in 100 Magazines 


(Send with this statement a copy of the 
Readers’ Guide.) 
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The Use of the Readers’ Guide 


By Ivae Walker, Librarian, South High School Library, Omaha, Nebraska 


Americans are notably readers of maga- 
zines. We like short, concise articles, often 
a summary of facts, flavored with the opinion 
of the day, to be read in a few moments. They 
fit into our plan of strenuous living. In peri- 
odicals we find the best of short stories, 
poetry, essays, travel tales, lives of the great 
and near great, animated discussions of pub- 
lic questions, and much accurate, authentic 
and inspiring information in scientific and 
technical journals for the man on the job. 
However, many librarians live in a world of 
books and could enlarge their horizons by 
heeding this popular appeal of magazines. 


The first and most effective way to extend 
the use of the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature is to educate the individual libra- 
rian in its possibilities. It must be more to 
her than a mere index to periodical literature. 
It must be the key that opens the treasure 
chest. A librarian who looks over her maga- 
zines with the same interest that she looks 
over her books, who learns to “spot” articles 
of current interest, will find herself constantly 
calling magazine reference material to mind 
and referring to it through the aid of the 
Readers’ Guide with enthusiasm. 

Too often only one person on the staff has 
an opportunity to look over magazines regu- 
larly as they arrive with the mail. A good 
arrangement would be to grant every one at 
least one uninterrupted hour a week to peruse 
magazines. A corner of the staff bulletin 
board might be reserved for “finds.” When 
one gets the habit of thinking in terms of 
periodicals, one soon learns that many books 
become out of date before they are withdrawn 
from the shelves, and that magazines offer 
ever fresh material. Important is the effort 
of the “Council of Librarians” who issue the 
attractive list, “Ten outstanding magazine 
articles of the month.” 

Next to enthusiasm for magazines them- 
selves, must come a convenient and thoroughly 
organized system for keeping them in order, 
so that any assistant can lay her hands on 
any back number of any magazine without 
causing inconvenience or delay to the patron. 
Most libraries would find it profitable to pro- 
vide more room for back numbers and more 
time and care in their collation, Especially 


helpful are up-to-the-minute lists of all bound 
volumes, those in the bindery and those 
stored. Charge records for numbers taken 
from the room are often necessary. 


Where the librarians are enthusiastic over 
magazines and where the system of distribu- 
tion is carefully organized, the Readers’ Guide 
is an indispensable part of the reference equip- 
ment. How can we get the most from this 
valuable aid? 


The display of the Readers’ Guide is an in- 
dividual problem for every library. Con- 
venience is the primary factor. If bound 
magazines are on open shelves, they might 
be displayed near them. If not, a good place 
is near the card catalog, so that people look- 
ing for books might be invited to try maga- 
zines also. 

It is not enough to slip them between con- 
servative book ends in a corner and expect 
Mr. Busyman to trouble himself with them. 
This is a visual age. Lavish commercial ad- 
vertising has trained our eyes to see things 
flashed before them. Let us try something 
visual. 

Happily the very name, Readers’ Guide, is 
suggestive. 


It calls to mind a dapper little fellow in 
trim official uniform with his title on his large 


cap, calling out information. He can be made 
with a few strokes of the pen or brush, in a 
manner adaptable to the slim artistic abilities 
of most librarians. Large cutouts of the fig- 
ure, with his slogan, may be mounted on very 
heavy board and glued to the plain book ends 
that hold the Readers’ Guide. Other posters 
may be used wherever one has the oppor- 
tunity, on bulletin boards in reference rooms, 
hall entrances, window displays, etc. * * * 

Post a complete list of current magazines 
to be found in the racks, and a list of bound 
magazines, volume number, and year. Star 
those which are indexed in the Readers’ 
Guide. * * * 

Individual instruction in the use of the 
Readers’ Guide is a direct and effective way 
of extending its use. One thorough lesson is 
worth many suggestions. The librarian should 
welcome every opportunity to show her pa- 
trons how easily magazine articles may be 
located. 
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The school library is the working center of 
the school where problems and questions from 
every class-room are submitted for study. 
The task of the school librarian is not only to 
see that every question is answered in the 
best way, but also to teach each boy and 
girl to help himself. Instruction in the use 
of the library is generally taught by the li- 
brarian as part of the English course. The 
use of the Readers’ Guide is an important topic 
to cover thoroughly, and most students ex- 
hibit keen interest in the use they make of 
the Readers’ Guide following this instruction. 
Teachers follow up the good work by assign- 
ing themes that call for magazine articles as 
references, and require that the references be 
listed. The making of a bibliography is a 
splendid exercise for more advanced students. 

Where the high school or college does not 
have an adequate library of its own, there is 
a wonderful opportunity for cooperation. The 
English department should invite the public 
librarian to deliver some lesson-lectures to 
classes. In the trained intelligent readers that 
come from the schools, the librarian of the 
public library will be repaid many times for 
any efforts she might make. The use of the 
Readers’ Guide should have a prominent place 
in the lectures. 

Debating clubs, literary societies, women’s 
clubs, and men’s business clubs could all profit 
by lectures on the use of the library in gen- 
eral and the Readers’ Guide in particular. 
Almost any librarian could diplomatically 
maneuver to get an invitation to deliver a 
talk. This is best done in the library itself, 


where the material and atmosphere help the 
cause. Special attention and careful instruc- 
tion should be given to individual members 
of clubs in their search for material. It pays. 
Printed or typewritten suggestions might be 
prepared and sent to the clubs. 

At a convenient hour each week, in a con- 
venient room in the library, a series of talks 
might be given on the use of the library. 
Notice should be given through the local 
newspaper, and invitations sent out to schools, 
clubs, etc. An evening could be spent profit- 
ably on periodicals, including the use of the 
Readers’ Guide. 

It might be profitable to run a series of 
newspaper feature articles on the use of the 
library, in the department generally allowed 
for library news. The Readers’ Guide would 
make an interesting number. A similar series 
could be run in the school paper, where it 
would be considered important copy. 

Bookmarks, library notes, etc., might bear 
the figure of the official Readers’ Guide, with 
his slogan. 

The problem of using the Readers’ Guide 
varies with the size and resources of the li- 
brary. No library has books enough to an- 
swer the queries of the eager public. The 
smaller the library, the fewer the books, the 
greater the need for periodicals on the firing 
line. But for all they are an important and 
valuable part of the equipment, and deserve 
much attention and effort on the part of the 
library staff to encourage the public to use 
them, for in most cases, they “fit the bill.” 





Until we have taught library users how 
to make a library yield up its treasures, we 
are withholding three-fourths of the joy of 
possessing a community storehouse of books. 
Teaching club women and school children 
how to find things for themselves is not 
sufficient. Business men, shy boys pursuing 
some half-secret hobby, creative workers un- 
willing to share uncrystallized ideas with a 
library attendant—all these and many others 
discover with wonder and delight the re- 
sources of the Readers’ Guide. 


A favorite writer can be followed until she 
becomes an intimate friend. 


Most editors are sympathetic with the 
newspapers’ sister institution, the library. Ask 
the editor to send a reporter to the library 
for a story; show him the budget for periodi- 
cals and the list subscribed for; tell him of 
special needs and how the extra copies will 
be used. If he does not know about the 
Readers’ Guide show him how fugitive ma- 
terial is made available through its use. The 
story will bring surprising results. 


The Readers’ Guide is an aid toward more 
selective reading for the librarian and her 
staff. 

Edwin Sue Goree 
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How to Extend the Usefulness of the Readers’ Guide 


By Lyle G. Osterhout, David City, Nebraska 


First I am going to tell you what the 
Readers’ Guide has done for our own com- 
munity and then I will endeavor to describe 
the mighty oak which I expect will develop 
from the tiny acorn. 

The David City Public Library is situated 
in a thriving Nebraska county-seat town of 
twenty-two hundred inhabitants. Five years 
ago the Library Board was receiving one 
thousand dollars from the city. The Car- 
negie Corporation had pledged them to do 
this in 1917 and they complied with this agree- 
ment with as much cheerfulness as a man who 
is obliged to pay a friend’s note after a de- 
falcation. 

It had taken thirty-one years to get this 
far. To begin with, three men pooled their 
private libraries while the town board agreed 
to pay a girl twenty-four dollars a year to 
act as librarian, and the lumber room in the 
Court House was fitted up to house the new 
library. It was open for two hours every 
Saturday night. Those who could contrive 
to escape their baths availed themselves of 
the privilege afforded them. 

The founders did all they could to create 
interest in the project. Responses to calls for 
more books cut down the fuel bill. Even the 
ministers frowned on the proceedings because 
they feared the lure of a new book begun 
on Saturday night would cut down the at- 
tendance on Sunday. 

But that was long ago. Five years ago 
the Nebraska State Legislature reduced the 
membership of the Library Board from nine 
to five and after this it was possible to get 
a quorum at the meetings. 

At this time I was scout master of a troop 
of sixteen boys. They were nearly all seniors 
in the high school and as we expected this 
to be our last year together we planned a 
big outing. To get money for this the boys 
borrowed a horse and wagon and made a 
house to house canvas collecting all the old 
magazines they could get, to sell to a paper 
stock company. 

I was surprised at the amount of material 
gathered and suggested that we give the li- 
brary the magazines they could use. The 
boys agreed and every night I went through 
the piles they had gathered that day and 
sorted out the periodicals I thought would 


be of value. To give you some idea of the 
number of magazines the boys found stored 
away in attics, cupboards and sheds, the 
magazines given to the library filled eight 
twenty foot shelves and we sold almost two 
hundred dollars worth for old paper. 

I had become acquainted with the Readers’ 
Guide at the State University and after ar- 
ranging the magazines on the reference shelves 
I called the attention of the board to them 
and explained that the Readers’ Guide was 
a key to the great wealth of material they 
contained and asked that they buy the old 
bound numbers and subscribe to the service 
for the coming year. 

They laughed at my proposition saying that 
they would be obliged to overdraw in order 
to pay for the Guide and that it would be 
impossible to buy any periodicals. It would 
be buying an index without a book and this 
would be worse than a book without an index. 
I told them the story of Elijah and the 


ravens. 
They finally bought to get rid of me. By 


the time the first number came I had worked 
myself up to such a pitch of enthusiasm for 
the magazine department that I sat down and 
picked out one hundred dollars worth of 
what I considered the most practical and 
representative magazines indexed in the 
Readers’ Guide. To this I added a number of 
children’s and boys’ magazines and sent the 
order with my personal check for $100. This 
about ruined my bank account so I took the 
list of magazines to some of my friends and 
asked them to pay for the one they would 
like to see in the library and I explained 
to each one that the Readers’ Guide would 
be on hand to help them get what they wanted 
out of the magazines without any wasted 
time. 

The response more than pleased me. Min- 
isters, lawyers and newspaper men were par- 
ticularly pleased at the array of magazines 
made available to them. The school donated 
twenty-five dollars and several club women 
hunted me up to make their contributions. 

Naturally the magazine department became 
my hobby. Being a coal dealer during the day 
I arranged to spend my evenings in the li- 
brary and practically took charge of this di- 
vision. I introduced everyone who came in, 
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to my reading table, and showed them the 
splendid array of literature and how easy it 
was to find out anything that was written by 
a favorite author or on a special subject. 

I helped my scouts and others to find articles 
on subjects they were interested in or were 
studying in school. I helped club women to 
find material for their papers and business 
men to find facts they wanted to know. People 
began bringing their cherished magazines to 
the library. Many donations of complete 
bound volumes from the first number to the 
last were presented but the most were un- 
bound and as there was no money for bind- 
ings they were stacked on the shelves for 
ready reference. As the space became 
crowded I removed the advertising pages and 
sewed the magazines together using a drill 
and book binder’s twine. 


But the best of the story of the Readers’ 
Guide is yet to come. Through the interest 
in the magazines debating societies were 
formed and a men’s open forum, composed 
of business men, met twice a month to dis- 
cuss a paper on some question of national 
importance. The membership reached fifty the 
first year and comprised representatives of all 
denominations, political parties, and _busi- 
nesses. 


The interest of the Forum club spread to 
the Commercial club and a year ago the City 
Council voted a levy of fifteen hundred dol- 
lars for the support of the library and this 
year this was raised to twenty-six hundred 
dollars. The Readers’ Guide did it and 
whether I win the one hundred dollars or 
not I am glad of this opportunity to let you 
know of the good it has accomplished. 

The books in a library represent the wis- 
dom of the world up to the present time while 
the magazines are the feelers that search out 
new knowledge. The Readers’ Guide makes 
it possible to know what progress is being 


made in particular lines without hunting for 
the treasure through an endless mass of ma- 
terial. It locates the needle in the haystack. 

When I started I promised to tell you about 
the oak tree. It has been my observation 
that the boys and girls who are encouraged 
to follow the inclinations for learning that 
spring up within themselves are the ones who 
finally astonish the world by their accom- 
plishments. It is easy to arouse the curiosity 
of a young child and it is almost as easy to 
deaden that sensitive tangle of inquisitiveness. 
The public school system tends to break the 
tendency to question. Our schools base edu- 
cation on the theory that there is a correct 
answer to everything—that this answer has 
been ascertained. The process is to drill the 
answers into the pupil. 

There is no “correct answer” to anything. 
Two and two may make four but the possi- 
bilities for study on the proposition are end- 
less. The public school teaches the pupil to 
be satisfied with “four.” The library strives 
to fan every spark of curiosity into a flame 
that will grow greater and greater through 
life. For this reason I look for the day when 
the public library will supplant the public 
school. Children will come in from their 
outdoor explorations with glo-’'ng faces and 
be allowed to search for the things their 
curiosity urges them to seek. The success 
of the boy scout system is proof that my 
“oak tree” is something more than a mirage. 

When a state representative is applauded 
for saying that the only books needed are a 
Bible, a hymn book and the almanac there 
is need for missionary work. I hope my suc- 
cess in arousing public interest thru the 
medium of the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature may inspire others to try the plan. 
The majority still think the main qualification 
of a librarian is that she is no longer strong 
enough to take in washing, but a better time 
is coming. 





“I declare I’ve forgotten how to use the 


Readers’ Guide!” This from a teacher made 
me realize that people need continual remind- 
ing. Hence, more follow-up in the way of 
display where no one can miss it. 

Placing the latest Readers’ Guides on one 
corner of the librarian’s desk was, I believe, 
an inspired act, for in having them where 
the librarian can nod to, point to, or touch 


them while saying, “Here is the Readers’ 
Guide, try it for reference on your topic,” 
time is saved in not having to give detailed 
directions as to where the Guide is. Even 
though people want references on a topic, 
they will frequently fail to take the trouble 
to go to the source of information if a few 
extra steps are needed. Yes, really. 
Mary Avery 
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How to Present the Readers’ Guide to any Group 
By Beulah Cady, Indianola, Iowa 


One of the primary considerations in pre- 
senting any information to a group, is to 
remember that a group is but a number of 
individuals brought together. With this in 
mind, the informing of either groups or in- 
dividuals concerning the function and uses 
of the Readers’ Guide, must follow the same 
course, namely—explain each item as though 
only one individual were listening. 

Another consideration is that of salesman- 
ship. The talk should be made interesting 
by the use of local touches and illustrations. 
For instance, if demonstrating to a Freshman 
class in high school how to locate a certain 
article, never proceed thus—“Suppose one of 
you should desire to find a recent article con- 
cerning “The specific aspects relating to the 
directions of the lines of a hyperbola’—What 
high school Freshman has met a hyperbola? 
Choose an interesting and appropriate topic 
for them, such as—‘How to find Current 
Events’. 

The Librarian should also explain in de- 


tail every step in the process of finding an 
article by means of the Readers’ Guide. Do 
not assume that everyone knows that O means 
October, and that v means volume. 


There are some people who do not know 
where to look for a ‘back number’ of a maga- 
zine, and much less the meaning of a ‘bound 
magazine’. Because of this, the explanation 
should always include a few words as to how 
the magazines are bound into six-month or 
one-year volumes, and give any other infor- 
mation that should be useful. 


If the talk is to be a real success, it should 
be accompanied by one or more demonstra- 
tions. To do this, every single step taken in 
locating an article should be clearly and sim- 
ply enumerated and explained. 

The following partial outline contains a 
few suggestions to be used in preparing a 
talk, but it is not intended that it shall totally 
replace the conscientious efforts of the Li- 
brarian to localize and vitalize the subject. 


Succestions THat Coutp Be INCLUDED IN A 
TALK CONCERNING THE USE OF 
THe Reapers’ GUIDE 


I—What is a Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature? 


A—The Readers’ Guide is a book pub- 
lished monthly, these monthly publi- 
cations being combined from time to 
time into larger volumes. 
B—It includes 
1—General magazines 
2—Some United States Government 
publications. 

3—Reports of Associations 
1905 to date. 

4—Early volumes index some books 
of essays, travel, etc. 

C—lIt is arranged alphabetically by au- 
thor, subject, and title, if the title is 
important, and has the articles ar- 
ranged under various uniform head- 
ings. 

II—Why have a Readers’ Guide? 

A—There is such a mass of material 
written each year that it would be 
impossible for the individual to make 
a bibliography of his or her own 
reading material. 

B—Its efficiency and simplicity enables 
it to save the reader much valuable 
time. 

C—It would be impossible to find the 
best material without some form of 
guide. 

D—It enables the reader to find most 
of the material without relying upon 
the assistance of the Librarian. 

III—How to use the Guide. 

A—First of all, look in the Readers’ 
Guide for the topic concerning which 
you are interested in collecting cur- 
rent material. If it is not listed un- 
der the particular topic of which you 
first thought, think of another head- 
ing under which it could appear. 
Usually there is little difficulty in 
finding what you want. 

B—Copy the headings that suggest the 
most probability of giving you the 
information you want. (Here the 
Librarian should explain how the 
person may know which magazines 
are subscribed for by the library, 
and which ones are not.) 

C—If you have access only to the li- 
brary magazines, be sure you list 
only the titles of such articles as ap- 


from 
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pear in the magazines subscribed for the section of the Readers’ 
by the library. This will save you Guide (explain where you 
much time. turn) following the advertise- 
D—You are now ready to look at the ments, but preceding the Guide 
magazines for the articles. proper and show how the 


IV—Explanation of the method. Periodials are indexed so as 
A—Take, for instance, the example to explain the abbreviations of 
mentioned in the Hints to Librarians —— 


—namely—How to find Current Here, too, mention should be 
Events made concerning the Key to 


Abbreviations, pointing out 
1—Suppose we take the November the “n 5,” “Ag” etc. 


1926 Guide (Vol. XXVI, No. 10), 

and look for Current Events. 

a. We find the topic—Current 
events. We note the titles of 
several articles listed under it. 


. The third reference in the 
Guide reads Gist of the news— 
See monthly numbers of the 
American Review of Reviews. 
(Here the American Review of 

. The first title suggests Reviews should be presented, 
that the magazine Living Age to verify the above reference, 
has a section in the first is- and to show its significance. 
sue of each month entitled . The last reference suggests: 


“Around the World.” Important events of the sum- 
. The second title reads as mer. Lit Digest 91:15-16 O 2 
follows—Current events. M. 26 
S. Wertheimer. Woman Cit (This should be explained as 
n s 11:17-19 Ag ’26. What in c above—clearly and fully.) 
does all this mean? It means 
that M. S. Wertheimer listed 
some current events in the 
Woman Citizen magazine— 
(new series). These current 


events will be found in the 
magazine Vol. 11—pages 17 to 1—Tell all the helpful facts you can 


19—the magazine for August about the bound and unbound 
1926. magazines, such as 

But where did you get all of a. Where they are found. 
that? This explains. The b. How they are arranged, ic. 


Readers’ Guide gives the fol- alphabetically or by month, or 
in whatever order they are lo- 


V—Conclusion 


A—The talk should also include the fol- 
lowing points, along with any others 
that suggest themselves to the speak- 
er’s mind. 


lowing information :— 
—Title of Article. cated. 
—<Author’s name if known. 2—Mention the fact that in your own 
—Abbreviated title of maga- town there are probably scores 
zine. of magazines that are read only 
—Volume. by the members of one family, 
—Inclusive pages. and then thrown away. If these 
—Exact date. were given to the library, they 
(In a general way, the Libra- would be useful to many others, 
rian should add that if the and the giver would be doing the 
article is a review of a book, community a worthy service by 
it states review, and indicates thus helping to make the library 
portraits by por and illustra- better. 
tions by id. 3—Signify that the Librarian is al- 
Naturally, the question would ways willing to explain the meth- 
arise, Where did the Libra- od of the Readers’ Guide to any 
rian find all of that? Here individual. This is very impor- 
the Librarian should turn to tant... . 
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Miscellaneous Suggestions 


LocaL History 

Every Library makes some attempt to build 
up its material on local history. The Read- 
ers’ Guide is invaluable for this, particularly 
if the library is small and rather poverty- 
stricken. Look over each month’s issue to 
see if articles on your town, or on indus- 
tries peculiar to it, or geographical features 
of note, have been published in magazines 
not on your subscription list. Send for 
these special numbers if they cannot be se- 
cured locally. Look over the Annual each 
year to see what stories and articles have 
appeared by townspeople. This makes a good 
library publicity story—calling attention, as it 
does, to the resources of the library and sug- 
gesting its relation to the writers and investi- 
gators among local people. 

Writers on local subjects, who receive dup- 
licate copies of periodicals containing their 
contribution, will gladly give a copy to the 
Library to augment the sources on local his- 
tory. Edwin Sue Goree 


CALL SLIPS 


To make the use of the Guide practical 
and easy the Library uses the following slip 
(7 in. by 8 in.) 


The Public Library of New London 
STUDENT REFERENCE WORK 


Reader’s Guide Subject... Name___ 
Title of Magazine) Author's 
Article Name 





Magazine Vol.'Page Date 





























Both pupil and adult patron find this tabu- 
lation so simple that the listing of obtain- 
able magazine matter is indeed a simple task. 
The slip explains itself to anyone who knows 
the purpose and use of the Guide. There is 
only one direction that must be given, that 
the very narrow column at the left is for 
a final checking of magazines that are in the 
Library. The recommendation is made that 
those not available be checked with a zero 
(0) while those at hand be given the ordinary 
check mark. 


Frederick William Edgerton 


ApuLt EDUCATION 


“Adult education in the use of reference 
books” was rather a ticklish undertaking but 
our plan to have classes was formulated and 
carried out with the most gratifying results. 
One of the four evenings we devoted to in- 
dexes and this group was a most responsive 
one. We distributed notes and questions and 
these were greatly appreciated. One young 
woman reported that she enjoyed working the 
problems as much as she did playing a game. 
A business man of university education re- 
gretted his inability to be present “Index 
night” and he gratefully accepted the private 
instructions we gave him. Bertha Baumer 


CAMPAIGNS For SECURING PERIODICALS 


Send letters to local clubs and organiza- 
tions suggesting that one way to serve the 
community is to donate a subscription to a 
magazine for public use. List those maga- 
zines indexed in the Guide, not already avail- 
able, as especially desirable. Interest clubs 
and individuals in birthday gifts—each, on his 
own birthday, to present to the library a sub- 
scription to a needed magazine. Give a 
pageant, or a costume affair, in which maga- 
zines of the Guide as characters set forth 
their potentialities, state whether or not al- 
ready available, open the way for needed ac- 
quisitions. Blanche B. McFarland 


Print and school children reach almost 
every nook, you know. An appeal made 
through the papers and a personal plea by the 
librarian or ‘schoolchildren at women’s clubs, 
yes, and a plea by Sunday school superin- 
tendents, bring real treasures in magazines to 
the library. Give a prize to the child getting 
the most. Mary Avery 


At a time when it was necessary to collect 
quantities of fresh, popular magazines for 
hospital distribution the hotels met the need. 
We went to the housekeeper of each hotel 
and explained why numbers of fresh maga- 
zines were needed. In every case the maga- 
zines were promised cheerfully, provided they 
could be collected at least once a week on a 
specified day. A truck was found to make 
the rounds of the hotels once a week. The 
collection obtained was always clean, untorn 
and of recent date. Edwin Sue Goree 
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Displaying The Readers’ Guide 


To display the Readers’ Guides or to place 
them so they can be easily found, there 
should be a special shelf with no other books 
to clutter or confuse. Over this shelf I have 
placed a brightly colored card with these 
words, “Readers’ Guide Below.” The brighter 
the color of my card the better. I have found 
the Gaylords’ gay wrapping paper very effec- 
tive. For some of the unbound copies I make 
paper covers of this selfsame material. But 
any attractive paper will do. This helps to 
make them even more conspicuous,—an adver- 
tisement in itself. Also, it lends a certain 
gaiety to that corner and makes people just 
naturally gravitate toward them. Questions 
soon follow on their use. Naturally, I am 
only too delighted to have them find out what 
a gold mine these can be, and am greatly 
encouraged by the interest displayed. At the 
close of the year the old copies are bound in 
black which makes a pleasing contrast with 
the orange covers. 

Some day I intend to get a can of paint 
and go over these shelves and improve their 
appearance. It seems to me that the element 


of color has been neglected in most of our 


libraries to a deplorable extent. Why need 
useful shelves be golden oak, or some other 
color that is supposed to be practical? What 
a joy it would be if all libraries could have 
an actual color scheme. I know what my 
few bright covers have done for the Read- 
ers’ Guide. People just unconsciously brighten 
up and a half smile appears as their eyes 
encounter this vividness among a _ general 
drabness of color. They feel instantly that 
something alluring lurks beneath and hands 
instantly go out to find out what it may be. 
Esther E. Eysenbach 


Shelving the Readers’ Guide and allied in- 
dexes has been a problem but we found 
keeping them on small tables a most satis- 
factory solution. A three sided book rest 
holds the books in place and makes them very 
handy. 

Bertha Baumer 


Whether librarians have the problem of 
teaching the use of the Readers’ Guide or 
of creating interest in it, or of utilizing its 
many wonderful features, a very important 
factor is its display in the library. Where it 
is displayed, how, and why are vital. The 
Guide should be placed where it is easily 
seen and easily used. The place of display 
should be selected carefully, at first, and re- 
main the same unless there is some good 
reason for the change. Whether at a sep- 
arate desk or with other indexes, there should 
be space near for a bulletin board, on which 
is posted always a brief summary of sugges- 
tions for the use of the Guide. Additional 
notes of interest from the “Here and There” 
columns of the Guide, and from the Editorial 
page, and a list of periodicals received for 
the month may be posted. If any magazine 
is discontinued, or a new one added to the 
library file, note should be made of that. 


Maude Weidner 


The display and advertising of the Readers’ 
Guide greatly expedite its use. In the small 
library where the reading and reference 
rooms are one and the same, a trough book 
holder on the main reading table exhibits 
while it holds the files of the Guide. A pos- 
ter explaining what it is for and how it is 
used should be attached. 


Edwin Sue Goree 


I have used Readers’ Guide under many 
and diverse conditions and situations, but 
never with greater ease than at the Library 
of Columbia University. There the Guide— 
the whole series from current numbers 
straight through the Poole indexes—is ar- 
ranged chronologically on a narrow desk or 
slanted shelf at correct height for reading 
while standing. The volumes are fastened to 
the desk in reading position. Someone will 
be reminded of the chained books of the 
medieval age, but the system has its advan- 
tages. 

Elizabeth Banks 
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Instruction in the Use of Readers’ Guide 


We regard the fifth grade as the place to 
introduce the use of the Guide, so that in 
the sixth grade a degree of independence in 
working with reference material may be ac- 
quired. This modest beginning should be sys- 
tematically carried forward in junior high 
school by means of class, group, and indi- 
vidual drills, periods with the librarian, and 
specifically assigned reference work; in senior 
high school and college, habituation to its 
use should be a matter for teachers and li- 
brarians to check with the individual and 
handle according to the need found. How- 
ever, the time to teach the use of the Guide 
is whenever teacher or librarian discovers 
the pupil’s need of it and his lack of habit- 
uation to its use. Both the college and public 
librarian should include in his program per- 
iods for familiarizing those who need it with 
the potentialities of the Guide. 

Blanche B. McFarland 

Many a reserved man or woman would 
appreciate a sheet of directions telling him 
how to use this index, something to which 
he could refer when the librarian is not 
at hand or look at a second time after he 
had taken his first plunge. This could be 
printed on a sheet, as a folder or in poster 
form. Other information about magazines in 
that particular library could be combined with 
it, such as the location of titles shelved out- 
side the periodical room or rules for the cir- 
culation of magazines. 

Sample form 

The Readers’ Guide is an alphabetical list 
of subjects, authors and titles of articles, fic- 
tion and poems which have appeared in 105 
of our most commonly used periodicals. 

In this index the articles about a person 
are listed after those written by a person. 

Sometimes an article is not listed under the 
heading you expect it to be but a reference 
is given directing you to see a similar subject 
in the same index. 

A list of periodicals indexed and a key to 
the abbreviations may be found at the begin- 
ning of each index. The usual abbreviations 
for the names of the months are shortened to 
one or two letters. Thus, the abbreviation 
for April becomes Ap and that for November, 
N, etc. 

Each volume indexes only those periodi- 
cals which were issued during the years 
stamped on the back of that volume. 

Bessie Jane Reed 


I prefer a personal explanation, no matter 
how well expressed the notice may be. 

Explain it to the English teacher, even bet- 
ter to the principal and have them recommend 
it, and that it may be found in the library. 
Sometimes if the teacher is well known, I 
give her a copy to demonstrate in the class 
room. If the teacher approves its use stud- 
ents by the wholesale troop in after it. 

Esther E. Eysenbach 


On the cover of the Guide paste printed 
directions as follows: 

This Readers’ Guide may be consulted like 
a dictionary. 

If you know the author’s name, look for 
that. 

If you do not know his name, look for the 
subject. 

Ask librarian for suggestions as to subject. 

Reference gives abbreviated name of mag- 
azine, volume, page, month and year. 

Last magazines on magazine rack. 

Bound volumes shelved on east wall. 

Issues between June, 1926 and to date must 


be asked for at desk. 
Mary Avery 


Chapel lectures are a common method of 
group instruction, and can be very effective. 
Posters, use of the blackboard, and display of 
the Readers’ Guide will help to make the 
lecture clear and interesting. 


The most effective method of group in- 
struction can be arranged as a Serial Library 
Party. During the first week after school be- 
gins we have freshmen come to the library 
one evening, sophomores the next; or if the 
classes are large they can be divided and 
the party continued for as many evenings 
as necessary. The purpose of the occasion 
is to acquaint students with the reference 


department of the library. 
Maude Weidner 


Print instructions and paste them on every 
magazine cover. 

Throw the magazine stacks open to the 
public. 

Give teachers individual instruction in the 
use of the Readers’ Guide. 

Make up bookmarks telling how to use the 
Guide and give them out. 

Mary E. Clark 
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Posters 


Catchy posters are very useful in calling 
the attention of the public to any article or 
commodity. Teachers in the grades are al- 
ways looking for ideas to have pupils illus- 
trate in classes in drawing and other sub- 
jects. Why not get the teacher to promote a 
Readers’ Guide poster contest? Such a con- 
test would not only supply the Librarian with 
good posters, but it would at the same time 
create interest in the pupils for the Readers’ 
Guide. Beulah Cady 


“Contest Psychology” is as good here as 
elsewhere. A “Display Contest” and a “Pos- 
ter Contest” may be conducted by any li- 
brarian for the increasing of interest and 


dissemination of information. 
Blanche B. McFarland 


Isn’t it a grand and glorious feeling, when 
you have hunted and hunted for that article 
you can’t find in any magazine, and then the 
librarian gives you the Readers’ Guide and 
you look under the subject and there it is! 


He:—I saw it somewhere in a magazine. 
She :—Where? 

He:—I don’t know. 

She:— When? 

He:—I don’t know. 


She :—That’s easy! Look in the Readers’ 
Guide. It lists magazine articles under author, 
title and subject, gives name of magazine, 
date and page number. 





ARE YOU WRITING 
A Paper? A Speech? A Debate? 


DO YOU NEED 
the LATEST Information 


u-s-e 


the READERS’ GUIDE 
Ask at the desk for the Readers’ Guide 





If You 
Want to learn about the 
USES OF INDEXES 


Come to the talk to be given by 
Bertha Baumer, Reference Librarian 
in the 
ART ROOM—JAN 17th 7:15 P. M. 
OPEN TO ALL 


Register with the Reference Librarian, 
West Room, 2nd floor 





MAGAZINES KEPT WORKING! 
The 
READERS’ GUIDE 


to 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
DOES THE TRICK! 
You can help to extend its use to the public 
by saving your discarded magazines 
for the public library. 





DO YOU USE 
the 
READERS’ GUIDE 
? 


If you want information 
on CURRENT or RECENT topics 
The Readers’ Guide 
will help you find it 
Ask at the desk for this service 





MAGAZINES KEPT ALIVE! 
Use 
THE READERS’ GUIDE 
to 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
as you would the index to a book. 


Numbers after title indicate 
volume and inclusive pages. 
Month, day and year follow. 

Copy both when asking for a reference. 


YOU CAN ENLARGE THIS SERVICE 
BY SAVING YOUR DISCARDED 
MAGAZINES 
FOR THE LIBRARY. 





Magazines Indexed in the 


Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


Back Numbers of These are Useful to the 
Public Library 
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Need Information? 


HERE is the 
READERS’ GUIDE 


HELP YOURSELF 


Examples: 
If puzzled, ask for instructions and help 
of the desk assistant 





CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS 


in 
STORIES ESSAYS 
POEMS PICTURES 


Magazines contain delightful material 


Consult the 
READERS’ GUIDE 


LITERARY PRODUCTS 
HOUSE-KEEPING 
WORLD NEWS 
JOKES 
FISH 
Everything Found in Readers’ Guide 





An Assistant for You 
in the Library 


Let Him Help You Find What You 
Want 


LEARN TO USE 
THE READERS’ GUIDE 





I AM THE READERS’ GUIDE 


to 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Consult me on all questions 
concerning magazines 


PERIODICALS ARE THE TREASURE 
CHEST TO WHICH I HOLD 
THE KEY 


COME IN! 
I'LL HELP YOU FIND IT 


MY SPECIALTY IS HELPING YOU 
TO HELP YOURSELF 


Sincerely, 


READERS’ GUIDE 








Ask the 
READERS’ GUIDE TO 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


about 
CURRENT EVENTS 


He will tell you where to look for material 
on 
McNary-Haugen bill 
Civil war in China 
Mussolini’s Italy 
American oil interests in Mexico 
and other things you wish to know 





THERE ARE HIDDEN 
TREASURES 
FOR 
YOU 
READERS’ GUIDE 


YOU 


DON’T 
HAVE FISH 


TO FOR IDEAS 


THEY’RE CLASSIFIED 
FOR YOU IN THE 
READERS’ GUIDE 








Let the KEY to your 
House of Knowledge be 


The Readers’ Guide 


Let the hands of 
The Readers’ Guide 
Point the way 
(Clock face with subjects for hours) 


ROAD to universal knowledge is through 
The Readers’ Guide. 
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Suggested Article for a Newspaper 


An important part of a public library's 
service is to assist members of clubs and 
associations of every sort, schools and in- 
dividuals who are seeking for information in 
the preparation of papers, speeches, sermons, 
debates, etc., etc. Your Library aims through 
its books and periodicals to serve this need. 

We should like to bring to the attention of 
those of our patrons who desire such infor- 
mation on any topic that the Library affords 
ready assistance in locating and supplying 
such information through the Readers’ Guide 
and that we should like to introduce the Read- 
ers’ Guide to a larger circle of friends. 

The Readers’ Guide serves every literate 
member, man, woman and child, of the com- 
munity, desiring information on practically 
any subject, from day laborer interested, let 
us say, in wages, liabilities, trade unions, gar- 
den seed or the price of gasoline, to the high- 
ly trained and specialized investigator along 
technical, literary, philosophical, religious or 
domestic lines. 

For those who are unacquainted, the Read- 
ers’ Guide indexes for monthly publication 
the many subjects discussed in 105 representa- 
tive current periodicals. These subjects are 
listed alphabetically, each with references, 
author, volume, date and page, to such maga- 
zines as have discussed the particular topic. 
For example, 


DIAMONDS 
Are your diamonds up-to-date? DBD. 
son. Collier’s 75 (vol) 
9, °25 
BACK yards 
Clothes-lines and cloisters. S. Zelie. il(lus- 
sd House B(eautiful) 58:825 O(ctober) 


See also City gardens 


Fergu- 
: 44 (page) My (May) 


As will be seen in the example “Back 


yards”, at the end of each subject, there 
are ample and helpful cross-references which 
give unexpected aid in running special infor- 
mation to earth. 

The advantages of such information are 
obvious, to wit: 

1. Latest information 

2. Broad point of view 

3. Bibliographies 


4. Information too recent to be in books 
or in books too expensive for the Library 
to buy. For examples: 

a. Public questions, like disarmament con- 
ferences, the Baumes law. 

b. Biography, as of those of recent fame 
or recently dead. 

c. New poetry. 

d. Costly books on decorating, art, music, 
gardening, etc. 

5. Supplements books. 

The Readers’ Guide comes in pamphlet 
form every month with the previous month’s 
magazines all indexed. Every six months it 
is issued in a paper-covered volume, includ- 
ing the previous six months. Every year 
bound copies are issued of the previous year’s 
indexed material. 

Do you want to know what our Govern- 
ment’s policy in regard to China was three 
years ago? Turn to the bound copy cover- 
ing 1924; look up the United States; here 
it is under foreign relations: 

UNITED STATES 


Foreign relations 
China 
‘“‘American policy in = ll 
323:313 November) 8 
How about our present PE in China? 


Look in the latest Readers’ Guide: 


UNITED STATES 


Foreign relations 
China 


What we must do about China il. 
Lit(erary) Digest 92:7-9 Feb) 5 


Liv(ing) Age 


maps 


Jot down on a paper the names of these mag- 
azines, volume, date, page and if you do not 
know where the circulation magazine shelves 
are, any one of the library staff is glad to 
help you locate the desired periodicals. It 
is not only gratifying to locate these sources 
for yourself, but you sense more keenly the 
personal share in library ownership. 

The Library staff always stands ready to 
denionstrate the use of this very helpful li- 
brary equipment, feeling that through its use 
our patrons will become more familiar with 
and get greater value from the periodicals on 
the Library shelves. 

E. W. Chandler, Norwalk, Conn. 





